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I. — The Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
By ALBERT H. TOLMAN, A. B., 

PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN RIPON COL- 
LEGE, RIPON, WISCONSIN. 

I. The Theory of Heinzel. Style and Metre connected. The 
Metre. Four accents versus Eight accents. The Alliteration. 

II. Qualities of Anglo-Saxon Poetical Style. 

A. Conciseness and Vigor. 

A natural accompaniment of the alliterative metre, 
(a). Adapted to War Poetry, 
(b). Synonym instead of Pronoun, 
(c). Vigor of the Figures of Speech, 
(d). Simplicity of Sentence-Structure. 

B. Repetition of Thought with Variation of Expression. 

A natural accompaniment of Conciseness and Vigor. 
Repetition takes many forms. 

(a). The poetical Synonym (Epithet, Kenning). Synonym in- 
stead of Pronoun. Dr. Bode. Extent of the Use of Ken- 
ningar. Prose and Poetical Diction. Stock Epithets, 
(b). Figures of Speech. Metaphor and Simile. Heinzel versus 
Gummere. Mixed Metaphor. Allegory. 

(c). Parallelism. 

(d). Negative form of Statement. 

C. Disconnectedness. 

Harmony of Style and Metre, 
(a). Transitional Particles, Few and Ambiguous, 
(b). Clauses Dependent in Construction, but not in Thought, 
(c). Return to a Dropped Thought. Crossed Repetition, 
(d). Clauses Independent in Construction, but Dependent in 

Thought (Parataxis), 
(e). Neglect of the Order of Time, 
(f). Absence of Climax, 
(g). Abrupt Transitions, 
(h). Pronoun Preceding its Noun. Ambiguous Pronoun. 
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D. Freedom from the Sensual and Idealization of the Common. 

War Idealized. The Comitatus. Husband and Wife. 
Etiquette. Omission of unpleasant details. 

E. Seriousness. 

Not the Result of Christianity. Moralizing. Absence of 
Humor. 

F. Tenderness. 

The Elegiac Element. The Wanderer. 



Summary and Conclusion. 
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The Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

The style of early Teutonic poetry is the whole of which my 
subject is a part ; but I shall not enter upon the more general 
ground. Prof. Richard Heinzel in a monograph (' Uber 
den Stil der Altgermanischen Poesie,' Quellen und Forschungen, 
X) has treated this broader subject. He insists on connecting 
each peculiarity of the style of early Teutonic poetry with a 
similiar peculiarity in the Sanskrit Vedas, and considers the Vedic 
hymns to be the closest existing representative of an original 
Indo-European literature, of which all the individual literatures 
are descendants. He treats the separate nations and languages 
as mere transmitters of early characteristics, and as occasionally 
failing to do even that. Thus the resources of poetry in any 
later literature, at least as regards the style, may be fewer than 
those seen in the Old Sanskrit, but cannot be more numerous. 

The simple objection to this part of Prof. Heinzel's paper 
is, that it is a "far cry" from the Vedic to the Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon. There is room enough between those extremes for all 
possible theories to drive abreast. Francis B. Gummere, in 
his Doctor's Dissertation upon ' The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor ' 
(Freiburg, 1881), objects to Prof. Heinzel's method and con- 
clusions. 

The connection between metre and style in Anglo-Saxon is 
very close ; the metre often seems to have a compelling force 
which determines style. It would be going too far, however, 
to say that this is so ; that the Anglo-Saxon alliterative metre 
is the cause of which the Anglo-Saxon poetical style is the 
result. Unquestionably they are both results of a common cause 
or common causes, rather than one of them the result of the 
other. It will be enough if I call attention at various points to 
the intimate connection which exists between them. 

The followers of Lachmann consider the alliterating long 
verse in all Germanic (Teutonic) poetry to consist of two half- 
verses of four accents each. The men of this school explain the 
later rimed poetry, both in Germany and England, our so- 
called L. M., C. M., and S. M. stanzas, as descended from the 
old alliterative verse ; and feel forced to assume eight accents 
(hebungen) for the alliterative full line. Heyne, ten Brink, 
and our own Prof. March accept this view. But a later and 
growing school deny this conclusion and the premises which 
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make it necessary. Dr. Ferdinand Vetter, in 1872 (' Zum 
Muspilli und Zur Germanischen Alliterationspoesie,' Wien), set 
forth in full the arguments against the eight-accent school. 
Max Rieger, in 1876 (' Die Alt-und Angelsachsische Vers- 
kunst,' Halle), presented a complete treatise upon A.-S. metre, 
and advocated four accents to the full line. Dr. J. Schipper, 
the last writer upon A.-S. metre ('Altenglische Metrik,' Bonn, 
1882), restates the arguments of Vetter and the detailed 
results of Rieger. The English metrists are also four-accent 
men, I think without exception ; and so is Mr. Garnett in 
this country. 

With reference to the difficulty of explaining the later rimed 
poetry of Germany, Vetter cuts the Gordian knot by declaring 
that the same influences which brought rime into Germany, 
brought in also a new line. (' Zum Mus. etc,' p. 24). On Eng- 
lish ground Prof. Gummere, of the four-accent school, in an 
article admirable for its clear-cut thoroughness, has sought to 
answer the question, " What became of the alliterative line ?" 
He maintains that the English heroic, or blank -verse, line " was 
originally a late form of A.-S. long verse, with a prevailing 
surplus of light syllables at the pause ; to this were applied the 
iambic movement, the light and shifting pause, and the Romance 
tendency to count syllables " {Am. Journal Philology, VII, 1.). 
The result was the heroic line. Of course Prof. Gummere's 
evidence does not amount to a demonstration of his position ; 
but certainly the objection of ten Brink that the four-accent 
school "leave the later development of Old English verse quite 
unexplained," no longer holds good. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the A.-S. verse had but 
four accents to the full line. Certainly this is the natural con- 
clusion from observing the A.-S. poetry, by itself. In the first 
two full lines of ' Beowulf there are seventeen syllables. Ac- 
cording to the eight-accent school, sixteen of these must con- 
stitute arses, hebungen, accents. That is, only one accented 
syllable, out of the first sixteen in this poem, has a syllable ex- 
pressed as its thesis or senkung. Moreover, half-lines with less 
than four syllables and full lines with less than eight syllables, 
are found (' Beo.' 25., ' Judith ' 62), though these are rare and 
may require emendation. 

The alliteration, too, seems to distinctly demand a metre of 
2-2 accents. Two accented syllables of the first half-line, some- 
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times only one, must alliterate with one such syllable in the 
second. It seems to me that an original metre of 4-4 accents, 
if we suppose it to have once existed, would have been lost, 
swallowed up, in a derived metre of 2-2 accents necessitated by 
the alliteration. This would easily happen in lines where we 
may suppose the alliterating accents to have been regularly 
placed ; for instance if Nos. 2, 4, and 6 should alliterate, — or 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5. Whenever the accents were not thus regularly 
placed, any attempt to bring out the alliteration strongly and 
clearly would cause confusion in the line; for instance if 1, 4, 
and 5 should alliterate — or 2, 3, and 7. These are a priori con- 
siderations, I know, but metre must be metrical. ScHipper is 
careful to say, in advocating 2-2 hebungen, that many syllables 
in the senkungen must have been quite strongly accented, and 
can be called unaccented only with reference to the predomi- 
nating stress of the accompanying hebungen. — With reference to 
the connection of accent with quantity or time, a connection 
which is often questioned or denied for Teutonic poetry, I wish 
to note that March, of the eight-accent men, declares that " the 
time from each ictus to the next is the same in any section " 
(' A. -S. Grammar,' §498, 5, b.). Vetter, also, of the four-accent 
men, approves of indicating the metrical reading of alliterative 
lines by the use of musical notation, and applies it to lines of 
especial difficulty — ('Zum Mus. etc.,' p. 41, Note). 

Rufus Choate once made an elaborate argument to prove 
that two car-wheels which seemed to be alike could not possibly 
be so. Webster, the opposing counsel, replied by pointing to 
the wheels and thundering out to the jury, " Gentlemen, look at 
'em !" It is a blunt method of argument, but let any one put 
side by side the first fifty lines of ' Beowulf and Dr. Gum- 
mere's translation of them into English four-accent lines which 
he thinks to be similar, — and " look at 'em." — I will assume, then, 
that we have a long line of four-accents, made up of two short 
lines, or half-verses, of two accents each.* We have seen that 
either one half or three fourths of the accents in each line must 
alliterate. The relative power of the different word-classes to 
draw to themselves the accent, and so the alliteration, is clearly 
defined. Nouns and adjectives, the nomen class, have the 

•This discussion is not brought down to date as it should be. Some important articles 
by Prof. Sieveks had not been published when the first draft of this paper was written, 
and I have not been able to examine them. — A. h. t. 
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highest rank, and under ordinary circumstances cannot be 
passed over. Next come verbs ; then, adverbs ; and finally, 
pronouns and particles. These last cannot ordinarily constitute 
an arsis, but may if they have a strong logical accent. The 
prepositions an and big which alliterate in ' Beo.' 1936 and 3048, 
carrying the only alliteration of the first half line, are emphasized 
by being placed after their objects. 

II. Qualities of Anglo-Saxon Poetical Style. 
A. Conciseness and Vigor. 

We now turn to look at the style of A.-S. poetry, where we 
shall find some natural results, or at least accompaniments, of 
this metre. The extreme emphasis resulting from accent and 
alliteration combined upon the same syllables naturally goes 
with a highly intense, vigorous style. And this we have. 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is always more than lively ; it is intense. 
Dr. Heinrich Rehrmann (' Essay concerning A.-S. Poetry, 
Jahres-Bericht, etc,' Liibben, 1877), speaks of "the strange 
emphasis of the whole Anglo-Saxon style." The great weight 
given to the nomen class in the construction of strong lines, and 
next after that class to the verbs, compels the poet to express 
himself powerfully and concisely. The verse demands strong 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs ; and these, of necessity, state the 
thought with brevity and power. The blows of the sturdy 
syllables, highly stressed in order to bring out the alliteration, 
must carry with them blows of expressed thought or action. 
The poet cannot retard the expression of a thought, but the 
moment it is broached he must hurl it forth. Says Taine (Bk. 
I, Ch. I, Sec. V.): " The poet's chief care is to abridge, to im- 
prison thought in a kind of mutilated cry." This is partly 
true, and emphasizes what I have said. Thus we see that con- 
ciseness of language and extreme energy of expression constitute 
a central characteristic of A.-S. poetical style; and we see the 
natural connection of this with the alliterative metre. Of course 
we need not suppose that this characteristic was not as much in 
accord with the disposition of the poet, as with the nature of the 
metre. Prof, ten Brink remarks upon this feature of style 
as follows (p. 21): "The lack in the Old English epic of the 
clearness and fine completeness of the Homeric, is at least 
partially made good by the greater directness of expression. 
The poet's excitement is not seldom imparted to the listener : 
in situations that seem to justify it this is very effective." 
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(a). Adapted to War Poetry. — War is the leading subject 
of A.-S. poetry; and this vigorous style is peculiarly adapted to 
that theme. 

(b). Synonym instead of Pronoun. — A device of style 
which often increases this emphasis of diction is the use of a 
strong synonym or epithet instead of a simple personal pro- 
noun. This, too, is a necessity of the metre, and will be dwelt 
upon in another place. See B (a). 

(c). Vigor of the Figures of Speech. — The remarkable 
vigor of the A.-S. figures of speech is one source of the abound- 
ing energy of this poetry. This feature will be considered later. 
See B (b). 

(d). Simplicity of Sentence-Structure. — The typical 
A.-S. sentence is as simple as it is strong. Says Rehrmann, 
" The simple principal sentence is the most popular form, . . ac- 
cesssory sentences [clauses] are employed as rarely as possible 
. . . Relative sentences are very frequent, of course, but they 
are always of the greatest simplicity." 

" The earl was for this the blither, 
Laughed then the bold man, gave thanks to the Creator 
For the day's work, which his Lord granted him." 

(Byrhtnoth, 146). 

I cannot agree with Prof. Lounsbury when he says of A.-S. 
poetry, "The construction of its sentences is often involved and 
intricate " (' Hist. Eng. Lang.', p. 26). 

B. Repetition of Thought with Variation of Expression. 
Here a difficulty arises closely analogous to that which the 
architect experiences in the use of iron as a building-material. 
It it easy to get strength, but hard to get volume. The pillar 
which is abundandy strong for its place, is yet too insignificant 
in size to be imposing. The Anglo-Saxon poet avoids this 
difficulty by repeating his ideas in every possible way, but not 
his words. The remorseless energy of the alliterative metre 
uses up, devours, the thought so rapidly that repetition becomes 
a necessity. Thus A.-S. poetry progresses like a spirited horse, 
which takes a few long bounds forward, only to follow that by 
much prancing and tossing without any advance. But this 
repetition of the main idea is made enjoyable by the constant 
variation of the language. Each repetition must emphasize 
some new phase or characteristic by the use of new terms. 
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Hence our second great principle of A.-S. poetical style is : 
Repetition of the thought with variation of the expression. 
This repetition with variation takes many forms. A noun may 
have three or four appositional phrases scattered through all 
parts of the sentence, or there may be complete parallelism of 
successive sentences, which is a favorite form of expression. 
But parallelism is evidently not a principle with the A.-S. poet. 
The principle is as we have stated it. He is as well satisfied to 
repeat a subject or object three or four times, and other elements 
of the sentence not at all, as he is to construct a complete 
parallelism. I subjoin a few illustrations : 

A tumolt arose 
Continually renewed. There stood to the North-Danes 
Dreadful terror, to each one 
Of those who from the wall heard the weeping. 
The antagonist of God singing his terrible note, 
Unvictorious song, bewailing his pain 
The hell-fettered one. — Beo., 783. 

The repetitions in the next two extracts show no tendency to 
form complete parallelisms. 

Then round the mound the battle-brave rode, 

Sons of athelings, twelve in all, 

Wished to tell their sorrow, bewail the king, 

Wreak their words, and speak of the man. — Beo., 3171. 

. . . they (Constantinus and Anlaf ) might not laugh 

That they were better in the battle-work 

Upon the battle-stead, in the clash of banners, 

In the meeting of spears, the gathering of men, 

The interchange of weapons, which they on the slaughter-field 

Played with the offspring of Edward.— (Brunanburh, 47). 

(a). The Poetical Synonym. — From repetition with vari- 
ation, taken in connection with the predominant metrical power 
of the nomen class, springs at once the importance of epithet, 
or synonym, in A.-S. poetry. Indeed, it may be called the 
poetry of synonym. The metrical weakness of the pronoun, on 
account of which it frequently cannot be used, is one explanation 
of the great abundance of synonyms, epithets (Norse, Kennin- 
gar). If a king has drawn the sword upon his enemy, he will 
not strike him with it; but the noble lord, or the battle-bold 
one, will strike the hostile one, or the death-doomed one, with 
the ancient heir-loom, or the battle-gleam. Of course many 
simple personal pronouns are used, but the tendency to replace 
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them with poetical synonyms is very evident. For example : 

(Holofernes) laughed and roared, vociferated and dinned, 

So that the children of men might hear from afar 

How the fierce-minded one stormed and yelled.— Judith, 23. 

Sometimes the unemphatic pronoun and the emphatic epithet 
stand side by side, instead of one forcing out the other ; as is 
the case with the appositive adjectives in the following : 

Went then straight away 
The women twain bold-of-courage, 
Until they came strong-of-tnind, 
The joyfully triumphant maids, out of that army, 
So that they clearly could see 
Of the beautiful city the walls glitter, 
Bethulia. They then adorned-with-rings 
Hurried forward their steps, 
Until they glad-of-mind had come 
To the wall-gate. — Judith, 132. 

These synonyms, epithets, Kenningar, whether replacing pro- 
nouns or mere appositions and syntactically superfluous, * are a 
central feature of A.-S. poetry. It is very plainly more fond 
of using them than of repeating the action of the verb. This 
agrees with the metrical importance of the nomen class. Hein- 
zel treats under a special head, as a feature of all early Germanic 
poetry, "Abgetrennte Apposition," or appositions which are 
separated from their nouns. But the distinction is not important 
for A.-S.; appositive expressions can come anywhere in the 
sentence after their noun or pronoun. It is perhaps even the 
exception for appositive synonyms to follow their antecedents 
directly. They are variously placed in the following extract 
from " The Battle of Brunanburh " (one of them is instead of a 
pronoun), 1 2 : 

The field flowed 
With the blood of the warriors, after the sun on high 
In the morning-tide, illustrious star, 
Glided over the valleys, God's bright candle, 
The eternal Lord's, until the noble creature 
Sank to his setting. 

It is very common for an epithet to close the sentence ; as here : 

They had rebelled against the defender of the Scylfings, 
The best one of the sea-kings, 

Of those who in the Swedes' kingdom distributed treasure, 
Illustrious prince. — Beo., 2382. 
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The recent treatise of Dr. Wilhelm Bode, ' Die Kenningar 
in der Angelsachsischen Dichtung ' (Darmstadt und Leipzig) is 
very full and satisfactory. He divides the Kenningar into five 
classes, as follows : 

First, — those which portray their subjects directly and fully ; 
as, " the bright king," for God ; " the black fiend," for the 
Devil ; Second, — those which fix upon some particular part of 
the idea and present the thought by synecdoche ; as, " sword- 
play," for battle ; " shield-bearers," for warriors (these two 
classes are of the nature of epitheta ornantia) ; Third, — meta- 
phorical Kenningar, the most numerous group ; as, " the sail- 
road" and "the cup of the waves," for the ocean; Fourth, — 
Kenningar which embody a definition of their subjects; as, 
" slaughter-shaft," for spear ; " soul-bearers, " for men ; Fifth, — 
episodic or allusive Kenningar ; as, " Weland's work," for Beo- 
wulf's coat-of-mail ; " God's handy-work," for men. These 
five classes run together more or less. — Strictly speaking, the 
term " synonym," which I have employed for the most part, is 
broader than either of the terms " epithet " and " Kenning," 
and includes all of the designations which can be used for a 
given idea. Hence it is the best term for my purpose. I am 
sorry that Dr. Bode has not given all of those expressions for 
each of the ideas treated by him, which he considers to be 
literal (" Eigentliche Ausdrticke"), since the line between these 
and the Kenningar is a shadowy one. His lists, too, are still 
incomplete. He has Jidda begang, — as a Kenning for the 
ocean, but omits geofenes begang (Beo., 362) ; he has waetera 
gepring, but omits holma gepring (Beo., 2133.) 

I have collected with some care every noun in ' Beowulf 
and every noun+ a genitive which is used to denote any one of 
the three ideas, — ocean, sword, and ship. In order to secure a 
clear line of demarkation I have excluded all words which 
Heyne gives as adjectives, even though they may occur also as 
substantives or appositives. With these exclusions I find forty- 
two simple and compound nouns in ' Beowulf which mean 
ocean, and ten nouns+genitives; twenty-nine nouns which mean 
sword, and two nouns+genitives ; and twenty -one nouns which 
mean ship. Here are the lists. 

Ocean: — Brim, brim-l&d, brim-stredm, brim-wylm, tg-streim, 
edgor-stredm, eolet, farofi, fldd, fl6d-$o~, ford, gdr-secg, geofon, 
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heaf, heddu, holm, holm-wylm, lagu-straet, hran-r&d, lagu, lagu- 
stredm, mere, mere-straet, sae, sae-l&d, sae-wylmas, segl-rdd, 
stredm, sund, sund-gebland, swan-rdd, wad, waeg, waeg-holm, 
wdlm, water, wdter-egesa, wdter-j!d~, wylm, j/fia, y~b~-gebland, $b~- 
gewin. — Total, 42. 

FWda begang, Jidda genipu, ganotes bad, geofenes begang, holma 
gepring, sidletSa begong, wateres hrycg, yb~a Jul, j/Sa geswing, ySa 
gewealc. — Total, 10. 

Sword : — Beado-ledtna, beado-mice, bit, brand, ecg, gHO-bil, 
gtid-sweord, gUS-wine, haft-mice, heard-ecg, heoru, hilde-bil, hilde- 
ledtna, hilde-mice, hilt, hring-iren, hring-mael, iren, Id/, ledma, 
tndSum-sweord, mdgen-fullum, mice, secg, sige-waepen, sweord, 
waeg-sweord, waepen, yrfe-ldf. — Total, 29. 

Fela l&fe, life homera. — Total, 2. 

Ship : — Bat, brenting, bunden-stefna, ceSl, Jar, Jlota, hringed- 
stefna, hring-naca, lida, naca, sae-b&t, sae-genga, sae-wudu, scip, 
stejn, sund-wudu, wig-Jlota, wudu, wunden-stejna, j!b~-lida, [yd]- 
naca. — Total, 21. 

In the 350 lines of ' Judith ' which remain to us, the poet 
varies with great skill his expressions for Holofernes, for 
Judith, for the Assyrians, and for the Jews. Within a few lines 
(9-20), for example, the Assyrians are termed heroes, retainers, 
shield-warriors, leaders of the folk, proud ones, companions-in- 
evil, bold corselet-warriors, hall-sitters, doomed ones, and brave 
shield-warriors (gumas, ;6egnas, rondwiggende, folces raeswan, 
wlance, weftgesi^as, bealde byrnwtggende, flettsittende, faege, 
r6fe rondwiggende). When he mentions them again a few 
lines farther on (27-31), he does not begin repeating these terms, 
but calls them bench-sitters, liegemen, and nobles (benc-sittende, 
dryhtguman, dugu?). Since prose does not need any such 
store of synonyms, many of these epithets are never found out- 
side of poetry. 

It is to be expected that these epithets will be sometimes 
used in a stock way, without a clear regard to their full force. 
Even Homer says, in similar fashion, (Iliad IX, 211), "Then 
the son of Menoitios kindled a great fire, the godlike man." 
But it does seem strange to find the course of the narrative 
actually contradicting the epithet employed, as in this case : 

The war-sword gave way, 
Naked in the contest, as it should not do, 
Excellent iron. — Beo., 2585. 

Epithets which the narrative does not call for or explain are 
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quite common. (Cf. Heinzel : ' Ueber den Stil, etc.,' p. 32). 
It is usually clear that these are employed simply as general 
terms of praise or reproach. 

(b). Figures of Speech. — But simile and allegory are too 
conscious and elaborate for the Anglo-Saxon mind. Allegory 
is not found in ' Beowulf; and there are but five similes, as fol- 
lows : a ship sails away " most like to a bird "; the light from 
Grendel's eyes is " most like to flame "; his claws are " most like 
to steel "; the sword with which Beowulf kills Grendel's mother, 
melts away in her poisonous blood " most like to ice when the 
frost-fetters the Father unlooseth." This last simile and the 
only remaining one have each more than the necessary two 
words. The sword which Beowulf has snatched from the wall 
lights up the ocean-chamber 

Just as from heaven brightly shineth 
The candle of the firmament. — 1. 1572. 

In really representative Anglo-Saxon poetry, the usage is 
very much as in ' Beowulf,' 

Prof. Heinzel cites this great scarcity of the simile in Anglo- 
Saxon, when contrasted with the Vedas, and feels obliged to 
explain this " loss of the simile." He attributes it to the influence 
of Christianity, which he thinks to have permeated and trans- 
formed even ' Beowulf.' The passionate character of the Norse- 
men, untempered by Christianity, explains, on the other hand, the 
" survival of the simile " in Old Norse. It seems to me that few 
can agree with this. Is simile the language of passion ? and 
would the alleviating influence of Christianity drive it out? 
Most certainly not. ten Brink (' Early Eng. Lit.,' Eng. ed., 
p. 19) says, substantially, that the impetuous character of the 
Anglo-Saxons prevented them from using the simile. But 
Heinzel makes the Old Norse keep it for that very reason. 
At any rate, the fact is that the Anglo-Saxons are fond of the 
metaphor and the similar figures of speech. These figures are 
more short and forcible, more nervous, than the simile. The 
metaphor is a flash of lightning, giving the maximum of light 
and heat in the minimum of time. It is plain, too, that those 
figures which can be complete in a single word, are naturally 
agreeable to the A.-S. metre with its hammer-strokes. — Mr. F. 
B. Gummere, as I have already said, has replied to Prof. 
Heinzel ('Anglo-Saxon Metaphor,' Freiburg, 1881). His 
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positions seem to me well taken, and they agree with ten 
Brink's explanation of the scarcity of simile in A.-S. His 
statements are as follows, in substance : 

1 . The passionate character of the Teutonic race is thorough - 
ly opposed to simile. This is seen in A.-S. and old High Ger- 
man. 

2. A.-S. does, historically, take its simile from foreign influ- 
ences. 

3. The real task is to explain the presence of the simile in 
the passionate Old Norse. 

4. 'Beowulf is a heathen poem, with no positive Christian 
treatment. 

But let us look one moment at this assumed abundance of 
simile in Old Norse. Where in the literature are they found 
most plentifully ? And what is their character and importance ? 
I am not a student of Old Norse, but I have carefully looked 
through Vigfusson and Powell's translations of the earliest 
Northern epics in their 'Corpus Poeticum Boreale' (Oxford, 
1883). In the ' Atla-KviSa? occupying eight octavo pages, 
there are no similes. In the 'HamSis-Mal,' occupying seven 
pages, there are seven similes, three in one place. In all the 
fragments of the ' Helgi Trilogy,' covering twenty -four pages, 
there are four similes, three in one place. These pages are 
about equivalent to i2mo. pages, as the translation is printed at 
the bottom of each page. This is certainly not a great abun- 
dance of simile. Some of them are more highly developed than 
those in ' Beowulf,' but all are short. They bear no resemblance 
to the elaborate Homeric simile. 

Mr. Gummere's paper upon the A.-S. metaphor covers the 
ground so completely that I will refer all persons to it for 
details and for a very elaborate classification. He really treats 
the whole question of figures of speech in A.-S. poetry, as he 
brings metonymy and synecdoche under metaphor, discusses 
the rarity of the simile, and treats personification at length. 
On this general question I can agree with him, for the most 
part ; though I shall state my view somewhat differently : — 

We cannot conceive a language sufficiently developed to have a 
literature unless the figures of Personification, Metaphor, Synec- 
doche, and Metonymy, are all present ; that is, Personification 
and the figures which easily condense themselves into a single 
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word. All of these figurative words Prof. Gummere calls 
" metaphors." Thus he uses metaphor in two senses. I should 
prefer to call them "tropes" as suggested by Prof. Minto 
(' Manual Eng. Prose,' p. 1 2). 

It may be questioned whether any of these figures are at first 
employed consciously, except Personification, which, in primi- 
tive language is the most natural and the most literal form of 
expression. Mr. Gummere says well, " A flexibility of terms 
is the real origin of the metaphor" [that is, the "metaphor"]; 
" Cynewulf is conscious of no metaphor in calling a bird's nest 
a Mis " (house). Any one fond of children is familiar with this 
stage of language. Their words are few and flexible, and are 
easily stretched to cover new ideas and objects. To a certain 
extent language is always in this stage ; I can drive the dog 
" into his kennel" or " into his house" I am not even sure that 
such phrases in A.-S. as "the candle of the firmament," "the 
world-candle," etc., applied to the sun, were conscious meta- 
phors ; and a strictly unconscious metaphor is none at all to 
those who first use it ; it is only one of the meanings naturally 
included in a word which is still undefined. A later precision in 
the use of terms causes these words to shrink up in content, like 
lakes in a drought, and many of these old uses of the words 
and old phrases containing them are left stranded high upon 
the beach as metaphors. Accompanying this increasing pre- 
cision of language, by which old words and phrases begin to be 
felt as figurative, there is the conscious origination of simple 
metaphors, metonymies, etc., but not at first of similes. This is 
the point at which we must place the language of the represen- 
tative Anglo-Saxon poetry, whatever Heinzel may think of 
its historic antecedents and relationships, ten Brink says of 
the A.-S. metaphors that "most of them were not felt to be 
figurative." This is not, as is so common in cultivated lan- 
guage, because the force once belonging to a metaphor has so 
faded out that it has become practically literal in its use. I am 
now speaking of words and phrases which have never yet been 
felt as figurative by their users, though they are such in our 
present use and to our present speech-consciousness. 

We see now why simile was so rare in A.-S. poetry and alle- 
gory almost entirely lacking. The poets were not yet sufficiently 
self-conscious, not capable enough of analysing their own men- 
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tal processes, not well enough able to stand above the field of 
action and choose out scattered objects for comparison, — to em- 
ploy elaborate and sustained simile. They were too vitally in- 
terested in what they said to be able to hold it off" and examine 
it coolly with a view to the most effective presentation. They 
did not wish to do this ; and the strong shocks of the alliterating 
accents did not encourage fine-spun figures of speech. 
" Detailed and ample similes are first found in 'Christ,'" says 
ten Brink (p. 55). " There are but two, . . and these are very 
old ones that Cynewulf found in his originals." 

That the A.-S. poet was hardly conscious of his metaphors 
and certainly not of some of them, is clear from his perfect 
readiness to mix metaphors. " The typical A.-S. metaphor," as 
Gummere says, " is confined to one word, or at most to several 
words in the closest syntactical relation." One metaphor in the 
subject gives way to another in the verb, and perhaps to a third 
in the object. When Beowulf s sword would not wound Gren- 
del's mother, the poet says (1. 1524), "The battle-gleam would 
not bite," as though all well-regulated gleams were carnivorous. 
If a metaphor is preserved for a few words it is soon cast aside, 
as in this case; 

The wound-gates burst open, then the blood sprang forth 
From the body's hostile bite. — Beo., 1122. 

Here are the best instances that I have been able to find in 
Beowulf of sustained metaphor: — Wiglaf is trying to revive 
Beowulf. 

He began once more 
To cast water upon him, until the point of the sword 
Brake through the breast-hoard. — Beo., 2791. 

until the wave of death 

Touched at his heart. — Ibidem, 227a 

.... in him the love of woman 

Because of care-waves shall become cooler. 

Ibidem, 2066. 

No one looked upon the cruel pryd~o (or MSdprySo) 

But he appointed for himself death-fetters firm, 
Twisted by hand. — Ibidem, 1937. 

The vigor of the tropes in this poetry is wonderful. In ' Gen- 
sis ' (1384) the drowning of wicked men is thus expressed : 
" The waves of the King of glory drove the souls of the 
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impious ones from the flesh-garments." When the ' Exodus ' 
poet would tell us that no jesting words were uttered, he says, 
(43)' " The hands of the laughter-smiths were closed." In 
describing the overthrow of Pharaoh's host the same poem 
says (63) " The mightiest of sea-deaths lashed the sky." It is 
refreshing to turn to such verse from modern triolets and ron- 
deaus. — A striking instance of allegory is found in ' Genesis,' 
987-995. This we probably owe to theological influences. 
The tree of death, of which Adam and Eve have partaken, is 
made to extend its myriad branches throughout all the earth 
and touch every child of man, " as it still doth " — an Ygdrasil 
of evil. 

(c). Parallelism. — The principle of repetition with varia- 
tion often resulted in complete parallelisms, as complete as 
those of the Hebrew poetry. — Complete parallelism does not 
seem to be a principle of A.-S. poetry, though it occurs very 
frequently and seems to have been sometimes consciously 
sought. Repetition of the thought with variation of the ex- 
pression necessarily took this form in many cases. Here are 
five successive statements of the fact that Beowulf s ship got 
under way : 

The sea-wood groaned ; 

Not at all there the wave-floater did the wind o'er the billows 

From its course hinder ; the sea-goer went, 

The foamy-necked floated forth over the flood, 

The bound prow over the ocean streams. 

These are good examples of A.-S. parallels. 

(d). Negative Form of Statement. — The second one of 
the above clauses differs from the rest in being stated in the 
negative form. I think that the rhetorical device known as 
" denying the opposite" is more frequent in A.-S. than in later 
English poetry, though it is of course very common in both 
In the A.-S. repetitions the desired variation of the expression is 
often assisted by " denying the opposite " of something already 
stated. The killing of the dragon by Beowulf is so important 
that it must be set forth in every possible way. Notice the al- 
ternative of positive and negative clauses : 

The slayer also lay, 
The terrible earth-drake, deprived of life, 
Oppressed by bale : the ring-hoard longer 
The twisted worm, might not control ; 
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But the edges of irons took him away, 

The hard battle-sharp leaving of hammers, 

So that the wide-flyer, still from his wounds, 

Fell on the earth near to the hoard-hall : 

Not at all through the air did he go flying 

In the middle of the night, proud of costly treasures 

Showed his form : but he to earth fell 

On account of the hand-work of the battle-prince. 

— Beo., 2825. See also ' Byrhtroth's Death,' 117-119. 

C. Disconnectedness. 
Every reader of this poetry is at once struck by the abrupt, 
disconnected manner in which its ideas are expressed. It is 
hard to generalize, however. Here and there, especially in the 
later poetry, passages can be found in which the rhetoric is really 
elaborate and the connections of thought are very fully indicated. 
This is true of that part of ' Genesis ' which Sievers has shown 
to be closely related to the Old Saxon ' Heliand,' and which 
ten Brink calls the ' Later Genesis.' Of course antithesis is 
not uncommon, but we have an unusually clear-cut one in 
' Genesis,' 353. 

"Welled up within him 
Pride in his heart, hot was without him 
The grievous torment." 

A little farther on we have a striking instance of disconnected- 
ness made expressive. This gives us the rare figure, aposiopesis: 

Alas ! had I control of my hands, 

And could I for a time get loose, 

Be free for one winter-hour, then I with this troop — 

But about me lie iron-bonds, 

The rope of fetters rides me. — Gen., 368. 

Ofermetto, arrogance, seems to be the strongest expression of 
this poet for the sin of Satan and his followers. It is used in 
three different places within twenty lines (332, 337, 351), and in 
such a way as to show that the poet has sought to arrange his 
expressions in the order of a climax. — A striking instance of 
full and elaborate syntax is the following (Gen., 409-421) : 

If I to any thane lordly treasures 

In former years gave, while we in the good realm 

All blissful sate, and had sway of our thrones, — 

Then he to me at no more acceptable time might with reward 

My bounty requite, — if for this purpose 

Any one of my thanes would offer himself, 
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So that he upward and outward might go hence, 

Might come through these barriers and strength in him had 

So that with feather-garments he might fly, 

Whirl on the welkin to where all fashioned stand 

Adam and Eve in the earth-kingdom 

With wealth surrounded, — and we are cast away hither 

Into these deep dales. 

In spite of such passages, however, the statements which I 
make under this head are true in general for representative A.- 
S. poetry. Here again I can call attention to the consonance of 
the style with the metre. If one is disconnected, so is the 
other ; for the lines of this poetry do not consist of " linked 
sweetness long drawn out," but of small groups of vigorous 
accents. 

(a). Transitional Particles, Few and Ambiguous. — The 
transitional particles of A.-S. poetry are few and somewhat 
ambiguous. Says ten Brink (p. 20), " There is a certain 
poverty of particles, which are the cement of sentence-structure, 
and indicate the delicate shading in the relations of thought." 
Taine remarks (I, I, V), "Articles, particles, every thing capable 
of illuminating thought, of marking the connection of terms, of 
producing regularity of ideas, all rational and logical artifices, 
are neglected. Passion bellows forth like a great shapeless 
beast ; and that is all." — The quotation from ten Brink covers 
the ground ; Taine, however, partly states the case, partly 
overstates it, and partly misstates it. He is right in connecting 
the poverty of the particles and the absence of fine shading of 
the thought with the all-absorbing energy of expression ; but he 
is wrong in thrusting aside as rude and worthless the poems 
which he cannot appreciate. A.-S. poetry is emphatic and 
intense always, and often excited and dramatic. It is only a 
natural consequence of this that it is disconnected and often 
inexact, and does not understand well how to "take inventory " 
in clear methodical fashion. It must not be compared with 
Homer for finish of style ; it knows not the consolations and 
refinements of the imperfect and the second aorist , but read it, 
Teuton ! and your heart-strings will twitch as if plucked by a 
hand reached from out the past. 

(b). Clauses Dependent in Construction but not in 
Thought. — I have said that the particles are also somewhat 
ambiguous. Indeed they sometimes mean practically nothing 
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in poetry, from the fact that clauses which are subordinate in 
form may be in idea simply restatements of the main clause. 
Consequently a fact is liable to be stated as its own cause, or its 
own result, or as occurring at the time of itself, or in its own 
manner. This is disguised by the changed language of the new 
clause, and it is perhaps the desire to change the language 
completely that causes the logical force of the particle to be 
overlooked. We had an illustration in our last extract from 
' Beowulf:' 

.... the edges of irons took him away, 
The hard battle-sharp leavings of hammers, 
So that the wide-flyer, still from his wounds, 
Fell on the earth near to the hoard-hall. — 2829. 

This is not strictly a result of the dragon's death, but a re- 
statement of it with new particulars. 

(c). Return to a Dropped Thought. Crossed Repe- 
tition. — I will next consider that return to a dropped thought 
which is often claimed to be a confusing feature of the A.-S. 
style. I should say that it is usually jarring rather than confus- 
ing. Says Taine, "The poet's ideas are entangled; without 
notice, abruptly, he will return to the idea he has quitted, and 
insert it in the thought to which he is giving expression." Some 
of Heinzel's instances of" crossed repetition," in which the poet 
passes back and forth between two thoughts, are not practically 
different from ordinary repetition or parallelism. Take this case 
(King HreSel is mourning for his son who has been accidentally 
killed) : 

Always is remembered on each one of mornings, 

His son's departure ; he wishes not 

To live to behold within the palace 

Another heir, when this one hath 

By the power of death experienced these deeds. 

Sorrowfully he beholds in his son's dwelling 

The empty wine-hall, resting place of winds, 

Robbed of merriment ; the rider sleeps, 

The hero in the grave ; no sound of the harp is there, 

Joy in the courts, as once there was. — 2451. 

Heinzel cites this passage because the son is first mentioned, 
then the house of the son, then the son again, and finally the 
house. He does not regard this is as causing any obscurity, 
and it plainly does not. What wonder if, in the account of 
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Eve's creation in ' Genesis,' the poet calls our attention first to 
the Creator, then to Adam, and so back and forth? The 
balance of expression is preserved by this presentation of two 
thoughts, or two sides of one thought. In the same way it 
causes no obscurity if the writer in a long description or narra- 
tive turns for a moment to dwell upon some cause or circum- 
stance, only to return with renewed energy to the main theme. 
His coming back to the central topic is not strictly a " return to 
a dropped thought," though it may be called so. In this way 
the early Milton of the ' Genesis ' is enabled to increase the 
effectiveness of his portrayal of hell-torment. The brief refer- 
ence to the cause of the punishment, which intervenes between 
the two parts of the description, is not at all foreign to the 
subject; yet Dr. Rehrmann says (p. 19), "After two lines he 
returns once more to the same matter : 

They suffer torment, 
Hot fierce fire in the midst of hell, 
Burning and broad flames, also bitter smoke, 
Vapor and darkness, because they were unmindful 
Of thegnship to God ; their lust betrayed them, 
The pride of the angel [Satan] ; they willed not to obey 
The commands of the Almighty ; they had terrible torment, 
Were felled then to the bottom of the fire 
Into the hot hell through folly 
And through arrogance : they sought another land, 
Which was devoid of light and full of flame, 
A vast terror of fire. 

Genesis, 323. 

(d). Clauses Independent in Construction, but De- 
pendent in Thought. (Parataxis). — More striking cases 
than this last one of "return to a dropped thought" will soon 
be cited ; but we can see from this passage why it is that A.-S. 
poets are charged with leaving thoughts and returning to them 
at pleasure. It is because the A.-S. poetry expresses paratacti- 
cally, in independent clauses, those ideas of time, cause, manner, 
and accompaniment which we are accustomed to express syn- 
tactically, in subordinate clauses. Thus, there is nothing in the 
construction to indicate that the poet has not abandoned his 
first line of thought and taken up a new one. Hence, if the 
reader does not keep his own mind "on the key," he may fancy 
that the author is jumping about aimlessly. These vigorous 
paratactic constructions are a natural accompaniment of the 
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poverty of the particles and the energy of the metre. A plainer 
instance of" return to a dropped thought," due simply to para- 
taxis, is found in ' Beowulf,' 301 ff. The hero and his men 
have left their boat upon the strand to seek the court of Hroth- 
gar: 

Then they went on their way (the boat remained still, 
Rested at its moorings the wide-bosomed ship, 
At anchor fast) ; the boar-likeness shone 
Over their visors adorned with gold. 

This backward glance at the ship as they leave it is not un- 
natural; but, even if it were not so far prolonged, the passage 
of the mind once more to the warriors would be somewhat 
awkward and difficult because of this blunt, independent man- 
ner of stating thoughts which are really not unconnected. 

The following instance is still more striking ; but the return 
to a dropped thought could be expressed in a well-worded 
clause of cause or reason, without causing any jarring. There 
is no confusion, as the passage stands : 

The sword then began 
On account of the battle-gore in clots of blood 
The war-bill to vanish (that was a wonder), 
So that it all melted most like to ice, 
When the frost's fetters the Father unlooses, 
Unwinds the ice-ropes, He who has power 
Over times and seasons ; that is the true Creator. 
Took he not in that dwelling, the Weder-Geats' prince, 
More of rich treasures though he many there saw, 
But only the head [of Grendel] and the hilts together, 
With jewels adorned : the sword before melted, 
The etched brand burnt : the blood was so hot, 
The strange-spirit poisonous, who therein died. 
Soon was he swimming who lived through the strife, 
The war-rush of the foes, dived he up through the water. 

Beo., 1606. 

(e). Neglect of the Order of Time. — In the accounts 
of battles and similar tumultuous occurrences an accurate order 
of time is often not observed. A mass of striking details are 
brought out in consecutive sentences, which details are not con- 
secutive in their appearance or occurrence. This often becomes 
what has been called " the method of interesting moments " 
(ten Brink). It is always a total effect that is sought, and 
this is often secured to a wonderful degree. Says Prof, ten 
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Brink (p. 21): " The portrayals of battles, although infinitely 
poorer in cast and artistic grouping, although much less realistic 
than the Homeric descriptions, axe yet, at times, superior to 
them, in so far as the demoniac rage of war elicits from the 
Germanic fancy a crowding affluence of vigorous scenes, hastily 
projected in glaring lights or grim half-gloom." 

(f). Absence of Climax. — The language of these poems 
often seems somewhat hap-hazard and unarranged, simply 
because no clear order of climax is observed in the repetitions — 
the appositives and parallels. The extracts have made this 
feature evident. Climax is so nearly an instinctive device with 
us moderns that one is not fitted to do justice to the power 
of A.-S. poetry until he becomes accustomed to the absence of 
it. A good illustration is furnished in two lines that have al- 
ready been cited : 

(They) Wished to tell their sorrow, bewail the king, 
Wreak their words, and speak of the man. 

Beonian, 3173. 

(g). Abrupt Transitions. — As an example of the abrupt 
transitions which are found in this poetry, notice how quickly 
Beowulf is transferred from the shore of the lake into the midst 
of his contest with Grendel's mother : 

The water-flood took 
The warrior strong : Then was a day's time 
Ere he the bottom-plain might perceive, 
Soon that discovered she who the cause of the floods, 
Eager for slaughter had held of fifty years, 
Grim and greedy, that there some one of men 
The house of the monsters sought out from above. 
She grasped then against him, the warrior seized 
In her terrible grip. 

Beo., 1495. 

(h). Pronoun Preceding its Noun. Ambiguous Pro- 
noun. — It is a characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry, directly 
connected with its vividness and not usually causing any obscur- 
ity, to introduce an idea with a pronoun ; so that a person or 
thing may be under discussion or employed in the narrative 
before it has been clearly named. Says Heinzel (p. 7) : "A 
new conception floats so distinctly before the eyes of the poet 
that he introduces it with the pronoun as if well-known, and 
afterwards for the first time designates it unquestionably by its 
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distinctive name." This preposed pronoun is noticed by all 
writers upon A.-S. style as frequently standing at the head of 
the sentence. But the idea that it introduces is usually one that 
has been already expressed or suggested, so that there is no 
confusion. E. g. 

That from home learned Hygelac's thane, 

Good 'mong the Geats, the deeds of Grendel. — Beo., 194. 

The " deeds of Grendel " have been mentioned in die preceding 
lines, unless we agree with Mullenhof that the poem once be- 
gan with these words. It is a similar feature of the style (noted 
by Heinzel) that we do not learn the name of " Hygelac's 
thane " until he says to Hrofigar, one hundred ajid fifty lines 
later, " Beowulf is my name." A good instance of this feature 
comes in a passage just cited [c (g)], "Soon that discovered she, 
etc. - ' An instance of an entirely new idea introduced by the 
pronoun, but one easily understood from the context, is the 
following : 

Then Scyld departed at the hour of fate, 
The warlike one to go into his Lord's keeping : 
They him then bore to the ocean's flood, 
His trusty comrades, as he himself bade. — Beo., 26. 

Thus this preposed pronoun does not cause obscurity, and its 
great vividness is its sufficient justification. — With reference to 
the Anglo-Saxon pronoun in poetry, it must be freely admitted 
that it is not always clear which one of two possible references 
a pronoun is intended to have. 
D. Freedom from the Sensual and Idealization of the Common. 

It is now time to mention a feature of A.-S. poetry which 
must be always kept in mind. This feature is not connected in 
any way with the sharp impetuous alliteration ; indeed, it often 
seems to be hostile to it in spirit. It comes from the imagina- 
tive, poetical nature of the people, idealizing every experience. 
I refer to the freedom from the sensual and the idealization of 
the common. Rehrmann rightly recognizes war and sorrow 
as the central ideas of this poesie ; but both are idealized. War 
is heroism not slaughter. Beowulf fights twice to save the 
followers of his father's friend, and dies fighting to save his own 
subjects. 

Taine says (p. 62, Am. trans.), — "Saxon poets painted war- 
fare as a murderous fury, as a blind madness which shook flesh 
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and blood, and awakened the instincts of the beasts of prey." 
To this statement I must, in all humbleness, give a plain denial. 
Except so far as all warfare is a " murderous fury," it seems to 
me positively untrue. 

We have no A.-S. love poems. The entire absence of the 
relation of lover and maid from this poetry, and the scanty 
references to that of husband and wife, are very striking. 
Woman appears but rarely, and then as the noble, honored 
spouse, chaste and dignified. She is her husband's best and 
dearest friend, bone of his bone. That this reticence concern- 
ing the most intimate of earthly relations did not come from 
coldness of heart, is certain. One clear indication that it did 
not is contained in two incomplete poems: "The Lament of 
the Exiled Wife," "The Message of the Exiled Husband." 
Each of these tells of the " torture of exile." The message 
of the banished husband says to the wife : 

Himself now bids thee 

that thou stir the sea, 

When thou shalt hear on the cliff's edge 
The singing of the sad cuckoo in the grove. 
Then do thou let no living man 
Hinder thy going, stay thy journey ! 
Straightway the mere seek, home of the mew. 
Sit in the sea-boat, until thou far to the south 
Over the mere flood the man findest, 
Where the prince waits in hope of thee 



The man has no longing desires 

For steeds, nor for jewels, nor joys of the mead, 

For any treasures on earth fit for earls, 

O daughter of a prince, if he have not thee. 

The thousand years that separate us from this poem are but as 
one day : " Thanks to the human heart by which we live ! " 

I have yet to find an impure suggestion in A.-S. poetry. 
ten Brink says that "occasional sensuality" appears in the 
Riddles of Cynewulf ; but I doubt if the world has seen a purer 
literature. The very barbarism of our ancestors held firmly to 
some first-truths. 

The relation which is dearest of all to A.-S. poetry is that of 
lord and follower. This is free from fleshly taint, pure, ideal. 
Upon this pure, almost abstract relation, the Anglo-Saxon poet 
lavishes his loving attention. The retainer who deserted his 
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master in battle, were that master dead or alive, was forever 
disgraced. The Comitatus, Gefolgschaft, was Pan-Germanic, I 
know, but where else was it so spiritual, so noble ? What other 
nation so dropped from its poetry the love of man and woman 
and so fastened its attention upon the love of lord and follower ? 
Indeed, the true lord became exalted under this treatment to a 
very noble conception. He is the kind friend and guardian 
of all. Beowulf and Hrothgar grieve over the sufferings of their 
harrassed people. Every pang is their own. It reminds one of 
the Christian conception of Christ's followers ; that they constitute 
his very body — this intimate, loving relation between king and 
people. ' The Wanderer,' one of the most touching poems 
ever written, is the lament of a poor solitary over his dear, dead 
lord-friend. Such a nation easily became Christian. Many 
religious applications of the relation of lord and follower appear 
in the poetry as a result of the introduction of Christianity. A 
favorite use of this conception was in order to express the love 
of Christ, the prince, toward the apostles or toward all true 
disciples, and their tender allegiance to him. Other sacred 
relations, too, were not unworthily typified by this central 
feature of A.-S. life. In the words of ten Brink (p. 38) — 
" God himself, in his relation to angels and men, was conceived 
as the almighty prince, as the beloved chieftain ; the devil, as 
the faithless vassal who antagonizes his gold-friend ; the heavenly 
throne was the gift-stool of the spirits." The harsh sounds both 
of war and grief are idealized into " songs." When Grendel's 
arm has been torn off, the Danes hear him singing " a terrible 
song," " an unvictorious lay " (Beo., 787). Beowulf's ringed 
blade " sang a greedy war-song " upon the head of Grendel's 
mother. And so with every class of sounds. 

The idealization of all that is common-place permeates A.-S. 
life and poetry. The poor, unlettered hind, Caedmon must 
sing in his turn. Over his barren life must be thrown the light 
of the ideal world. Etiquette is a prime consideration with the 
Anglo-Saxon; and no good warrior fails in the definite cere- 
monials which are evidently considered of very great importance. 
The poem ' Beowulf is full of interesting details of court and 
warrior life. This life is all idealized, and nothing gross appears. 
Every person and object is exalted almost to a state of per- 
fection, or is dismissed from sight and mention as completely 
bad. Hunferth alone, as Heinzel notes, has any mixture of 
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traits. The drinking itself is not a merely sensual pleasure. 
The warriors " bear themselves well " at the feast, declare their 
devotion to their lord, and promise to perform deeds of valor. 
This is not the influence of Christianity. Even when Christianity 
becomes, in different forms, the subject-matter of the poems, 
they are still thoroughly national. Christianity is a new wine 
in the old bottles (cf. ten Br., p. 38). 

One cause of the fact already mentioned, that the battle- 
scenes in A.-S. poetry are not clear, is an indisposition to dwell 
upon wounds and slaughter. The poet delights in describing 
the preparations for a contest (see, for example, Cynewulf's 
' Elene,' 25 ff.). The dewy -feathered eagle soars over the com- 
batants. The wolf of the wold comes stealing forth and sings 
his' terrible song. The warriors welcome the contest with bold 
words. But when the actual fighting begins, the poet takes 
refuge in striking generalities and powerful metaphors. The 
details of slaughter neither interest nor concern him. Such an- 
atomical details as Homer gives in describing wounds would 
disgust an A.-S. singer. And when the hero dies, the poet 
says, " he chooses the light of God," or " his soul goes from his 
breast to seek the glory of the sooth-fast," or " he departs on 
his journey forth." The imagination must be satisfied by a 
metaphor, rather than the sense by a strict description or narra- 
tive. In order to satisfy the imagination, also, causes, conse- 
quences, and accompaniments are often portrayed rather than 
the action or object itself, or at least more fully. The descrip- 
tion of Grendel's haunted mere shows this at its best : 

There may each night an evil wonder be seen, 
Fire on the flood ; so wise a man lives not 
Of the sons of men, that he knows its bottom : 
Although the heath-stepper pressed by the hounds, 
The stag, strong of horns, may seek the grove, 
Pursued from afar, he his life will give, 
His life on the shore, before he will therein 
Hide his head. That is no pleasant place : 
Thence the surging waves mount up 
War toward the clouds, when the wind arouseth 
Loathly weather, until the air darkens, 
The heavens weep. — Beo., 1366. 

The self-control which enables the poet to turn aside and give 
three and one-half lines to this description of the flying stag 
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refusing to enter the haunted lake even to save his life, — is rare 
in A.-S. poetry ; but the general method of the description is 
eminently A.-S. The dry facts about the lake are not given, 
but their poetical values : you do not see the lake clearly, but 
you shudder. Notice how a full account of Beowulf's struggle 
with Grendel is avoided in the following lines : 

He (Grendel) seized then with his hands the firm-minded 

Warrior at rest ; he (Beowulf) reached out against 

The fiend with his hand, quickly he grasped 

The evil-minded one and leaned [sat] on his arm. 

Soon that perceived the hostile guardian 

That he had never met in the mid-earth, 

In the regions of earth, in another man 

A greater hand-grip : he in mind became 

In his soul frightened, not therefore could he sooner get away ; 

His mind was death-ready, wished to flee into darkness, 

To seek the devil-band : there was no employment for him there 

Such as he in former days before had found. — Beo., 747. 

Next the poet depicts at length the devastation of the beauti- 
ful wine-hall ; and then the effect of the contest upon the panic- 
stricken Danes who were listening. Thus there is no full ac- 
count of the combat itself, but a complete recital of such 
accessories and results of the combat as will tend to exalt our 

conception of it. 

E. Seriousness. 

There was an ethical sternness and a grand earnestness in the 
Anglo-Saxons, which was mirrored in an all-pervading serious- 
ness of style. Says ten Brink (p. 29), " A profound and 
serious conception of what makes man great, if not happy, of 
what his duty exacts, testifies to the devout spirit of English 
paganism, a paganism which the Christian doctrine certainly 
softened, but did net transform in its innermost nature." This 
temperament excludes from A.-S. everything which the poet 
feels to border upon the comic ; even evil and crime are ideal- 
ized into an unrelieved blackness and gloom which is too solemn 
to admit of mirth. Cynewulf leaves out of his 'Juliana' several 
comical features in his Latin original. Within a hundred years 
of the landing of the missionaries from Rome, the Anglo- 
Saxons were the most intensely religious people on earth, the 
most active in missionary effort. Heinzel would make their 
seriousness and tenderness, " Erweichung des Germuthes," to 
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be the result of Christianity. Dr. Gummere has the whole 
weight of authority and the only natural interpretation of the 
literature on his side when he opposes this view. 

A great fondness for moralizing appears everywhere. The 
shortness and uncertainty of life are constantly called up. This 
is often an artistic blemish. A remarkable instance of moraliz- 
ing is offered in ' Beowulf when the hero has just killed 
Grendel's mother and so exterminated the hated race. King 
Hrothgar salutes him with a few courtly compliments, followed 
by a long moralizing speech of eighty-five lines (1701-1785). 
Mullenhoff cuts this speech out, but it fits Hrothgar's 
character. At any rate some A.-S. poet wrote it, and some 
Anglo-Saxon poet put it into ' Beowulf.' It matters not for our 
purpose whether this poet's name was A, or B, or C. At the 
moment of Beowulf's triumph, Hrothgar predicts the sorrows 
which shall surely come : 

Now the fame of thy strength 
Lasts for a time ; afterward it soon shall be 
That thee sickness or the sword shall deprive of strength, 
Or the grasp of fire, or the wave of the flood, 
Or the grip of the sword, or the flight of the shaft, 
Or cruel old age ; or the brightness of the eyes 
Shall fail and grow dark : it suddenly shall be 
That thee, great warrior, death shall overcome. 

Beo., 1762. 

He cites the vicissitudes of his own life, and at different points 
warns Beowulf against the sins which beset rulers. Some of the 
massive generalities in such passages are almost " Bunsbyisms " 
in their solemn saying of little or nothing ; 

Fate oft preserves 
The undoomed earl, if his strength holds out. 

Beo., 572. 

The beautiful close of ' Widsf th ' is weakened by an expression 
like this. Passages which have a touch of the humorous to us, 
very certainly did not have it to the serious Anglo-Saxons. 
The poet of that part of ' Beowulf takes the following way of 
saying that Hrothgar's warriors did not dare to sleep in Heorat 
after Grendel's visits : 

Then was it easy to find one who elsewhere, 
More commodiously, rest for himself sought. 

Beo., 138. 
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Cynewulf saw no absurdity in this : — Elene says to the Jews : 

Ye with filth did spit 
On his countenance who for you the light of the eyes, 
A remedy from blindness wrought 
Anew through that noble spittle. 

El., 297. 

F. Tenderness. 

If the forcible style demanded by the alliterative metre was 
especially fitted to express vigor of thought and action and the 
rage of battle ; for what topics was the constant repetition, the 
great abundance of epithet, the endless ringing of all the 
changes upon a thought, especially adapted ? I have connected 
this, too, with the metre, though not so immediately. Can any 
device of style be better fitted than this ceaseless caressing of a 
thought for expressing grief, sorrow, especially in the milder 
forms of melancholy and tender memory ? And the Anglo- 
Saxons are as tender and thoughtful as they are brave. The 
vast problems of life and death oppress the hearts which do not 
quake before the enemy. The well-known comparison of the 
life of man to the flight of a swallow through a lighted hall and 
out into the darkness, finds an echo in almost every Anglo- 
Saxon poem that has come down to us. — The extent to which 
Matthew Arnold often reproduced the tone of much of A.-S. 
poetry is marvellous. His paganism and Beowulf's have the 
same sad earnestness : " The wheel is come full circle." The 
blood of race is thicker than the water of culture. 

Elegiac pathos, tender mournfulness, is then, an important 
feature of A.-S. style. ' Beowulf is full of it. But it finds per- 
haps its most complete artistic expression in ' The Wanderer.' 
This poem, while distinctly A.-S. in atmosphere, marks a higher 
grade of style and literary skill than is common. The author 
stands above his subject, even while identified with it in spirit. 
Instead of repeating the same ideas he employs new ones 
which arouse the same feelings ; new references and methods of 
approach, which yet have the same spiritual effect and relation- 
ships. Thus he constantly brings in fresh elements, while 
securing all the power which came from the more usual 
repetitions. All the different thoughts agree in illustrating the 
brief life, the unhappy lot of man. 'The Wanderer' has lost 
his dear lord and is friendless in the world. Hear him ! 
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Oft the fugitive findeth mercy, 

The mildness of God. Moody and weary, 

Wandering ever over the water-way, 

Hath he with hands of toil, homeless and sad, 

Stirred the sea, rime-cold. Rigorous fate! 

General moralizing is followed and enforced by his own par- 
ticular misery with great pathos : 

The weary of mind may not withstand 

Fate, nor his fierce heart furnish him help ; 

Therefore do those thirsting for glory 

Oft their sad spirit shut in the breast-case. 

I, too, distressed with care, torn from my country, 

Oft have been forced, far from my kinsmen, 

My spirit within me with fetters to seal. 

Bitter his lot who long must forego 
The counsel and love, the care of his lord-friend. 
When sorrow and sleep stealing upon him 
Fast the poor lone one lock in their folds, 
It seems to his mind, the man-lord once more 
He embraces and kisses, and bends on that lap 
His hands and his head in homage, as once 
In days that are gone he knelt at the gift-stool. 
Then waketh from dreaming the desolate man, 
Fallen before him the waves of the flood 
Sees, and the birds, bathing and soaring, 
The hoar-frost, the snow mingled with sleet. 

His own past happiness and present grief are mirrored in 
much that he sees about him. Sorrow and death are the lot of 
man: 

The strength of the spears, weapons of slaughter, 
Brought death to the lords (Illustrious doom !); 
And beaten by rain stand the ramparts of stone. 
The earth in the frost-chains the falling storm binds, 
The terror of winter, and darkens the world ; 
The night-shadows fall, from the north rushes forth 
On the heroes of earth the hail in its fury. 

This is poetry ; and would be counted such in any cultivated 
nation, at any time. If we thus let our subject go out with an 
elegy and to a dead-march, it is only what A.-S. poetry is al- 
ways doing. Behind every joy and at every banquet, to the 
mind of the Anglo-Saxon, wait disappointment and sorrow. 
He will be heroic, because heroism is right and good; but, 
whether by the gate of failure or by that of success, he knows 
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that he will soon come where " sits the Shadow feared of man." 

Summary and Conclusion. 

It will be seen that I have treated the A.-S. poetry of all 
periods and all authors as a homogeneous whole. It can be so 
regarded in a general paper like this. Its epics have all elegiac 
passages and episodes. Its lyrics, whether warlike or elegiac, 
read like extracts from such epics as ' Beowulf,' ' Genesis,' and 
'Judith.' It will be seen, further, that the first three qualities 
of the style of this poetry which I have mentioned, pertain to 
the style in the strictest sense of that term, that is to the manner 
of saying what is said — the grammatical and rhetorical devices 
employed in the expression of thought. The last three qualities 
are more general, and concern also the subject-matter of the 
poetry. The fourth quality, Freedom from the Sensual and the 
Idealization of the Common, points out the mental standpoint 
of the A.-S. poet — his method of mental approach to his themes. 
The last two qualities, Seriousness and Tenderness, call atten- 
tion to his predominant emotions — the settled, familiar experi- 
ences of his soul. 



